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THE CREATIVELY GIFTED ARE CAUSE FOR CONCERN’ 


E. Paul Torrence 


HY should counselors, teachers, 

and administrators be concerned 
about the problem of creative individu- 
als? What business is it of theirs whether 
or not one is highly creative? Doesn’t 
everybody know that the highly creative 
person is “a little crazy” and that you 
can't help him anyway? If he is really 
creative, why does he need guidance any- 
way? He should be able to solve his own 
problems. He is creative, isn’t he? 

Unfortunately, these are attitudes which 
have long been held by some of our most 
eminent scholars and which still prevail 
rather widely. Most of the educators I 
know perk up when they discover a child 
with a high Intelligence Quotient or a 
high score on some other traditional 
measure of intellectual talent. They are 
impressed! Most of them are rather im- 
pressed if they discover in a child some 
outstanding talent for music, or art, or the 
like. Some counselors and psychologists 
even go to the trouble of testing such 
things as finger dexterity and speed in 
checking numbers and names. Not a 
counselor or psychologist among my ac- 
quaintance, however, bothers about ob- 
taining measures of their client’s creative 
thinking abilities. I was trained in coun- 
seling myself, worked as a high school 
and college counselor for several years, 
and served for two years as the director 
of a university counseling bureau. In all 
this time, I did not ever hear anyone men- 
tion a test of creative thinking. I certainly 
never used one! 

What puzzles me, however, is why I 
temained so ignorant of such instruments. 
I find now that many such instruments 
have been developed during the past 


seventy years. The descriptions in the lit- 
erature are fairly detailed and instruments 
and scoring procedures can be satisfac- 
torily reproduced. The reason for this 
state of affairs is simply that we have not 
really considered this kind of talent im- 
portant. It has not been rewarded in our 
educational system, so educators have seen 
little reason to identify it and to try to 
contribute to its growth. 


SOME LEGITIMATE CONCERNS 
OF EDUCATORS 


Today, there are some very legitimate 
reasons why educators should be con- 
cerned about assessing and guiding the 
growth of the creative thinking abilities. 
I would like to discuss a few of these. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

Schools are legitimately concerned 
about the mental health of children, ado- 
lescents, college students, and adults. 
They would like to be able to help their 
students avoid mental breakdowns. They 
would like to help them achieve healthy 
personality growth. These are legitimate 
concerns of education. But what does all 
this have to do with creativity ? 

Actually, it has a great deal to do with 
creativity! There is little question but that 
the stifling of creativity cuts at the very 
roots of satisfaction in living and ulti- 
mately creates overwhelming tension and 
breakdown (Patrick, 1955). There is also 
little doubt that one’s creativity is his 
most valuable resource in coping with 
life’s daily stresses. 

In one study (Hebeisen, 1960), a bat- 
tery of tests of creative thinking was ad- 
ministered to a sample of schizophrenics 





Dr. TorRENCE is Director, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Minnesota. 


1 This article is the first chapter (under the title “Causes for Concern”) from a forthcoming 
book entitled Guiding Creative Talent, scheduled for publication by Prentice-Hall in the Spring 
of 1962. These copyrighted materials are presented by permission of the publisher and author. 
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who appeared to be on the road to recov- 
ery. Many of them were being consid- 
ered for vocational rehabilitation by the 
State Department of Welfare. These indi- 
viduals manifested an astonishingly im- 
poverished imagination, inflexibility, lack 
of originality, and inability to summon 
any kind of response to new problems. 
Their productions gave no evidence of 
the rich fantasy and wild imagination 
popularly attributed to schizophrenics. 
There was only an impoverished, stifled, 
frozen creativity. They seemed to be para- 
lyzed in their thinking, certainly in their 
ability to do productive thinking. Most 
responses were the most banal imaginable. 

Although it will be difficult to prove, I 
suspect that schizophrenics and others 
who “breakdown” under stress constitute 
one of the most unimaginative, non- 
creative groups to be found. I also sus- 
pect that it was their lack of creativity 
rather than its presence which brought 
about their breakdowns. Certainly the 
schizophrenics tested now lack this im- 
portant resource for coping with life’s 
stresses. It is a badly needed resource in 
their struggle back to mental health. 


FULLY-FUNCTIONING PERSONS 


Schools are anxious that the children 
they educate grow into fully functioning 
persons. This has long been an avowed 
purpose of education—a widely approved 
one. We say that education in a democ- 
racy should help all individuals develop 
fully their talents. Recently there have 
been pressures to limit this to intellec- 
tual talents. There has been much talk 
about limiting the school’s concern to the 
full development of the intellect. 

Even with this limited definition of the 
goals of education, the abilities involved 
in creative thinking cannot be ignored. 
There has been increasing recognition of 
the fact that traditional measures of intel- 
ligence attempt to assess only a few of 
man’s thinking abilities. Binet (1909) 
recognized tlearly this deficiency in his 
early work. It has taken the sustained work 
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of Guilford (1959) and his associates 
communicate effectively the complexity oj’ 
man’s mental operations. 

Certainly we cannot say that one j 
fully functioning mentally, if the abilitic 
involved in creative thinking remain uw. 
developed or are paralyzed. These are th: 
abilities involved in becoming aware oj} 
problems, thinking up possible solutions 
and testing them. If their functioning j 
impaired, one’s capacity for coping with 
life’s problems is indeed marginal. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Almost no one disputes the legitimag’ 
of the school’s concern about education 
achievement. This is one of its major 
reasons for existence. Teachers and gui. 
ance workers are asked to help under. 
achievers to make better use of their intel 
lectual resources and to help overachieves 
become better “rounded” personalities 
But, how do you tell who is an under o 
overachiever? In my opinion, recent find 
ings concerning the role of the creative 
thinking abilities in educational achieve 
ment even call for a revision of thes 
long-used concepts. 

We are finding (Getzels and Jackson,’ 
1958; Torrence, 1960) that the creative 
thinking abilities contribute importantly 
to the acquisition of information and va- 
ious educational skills. Of course, we 
have long known that it is natural for 
man to learn creatively, but we have al , 
ways thought that it was more economic! 
to teach by authority. Recent experiment 
(Moore, 1961; Ornstein, 1961) have 
shown that apparently many things can 
be learned creatively more economical 
than by authority and that some peopl 
can learn creatively who learn little by’ 
authority. 

Traditional tests of intelligence at 
heavily loaded with tasks requiring cog 
nition, memory, and convergent thinking 
Such tests have worked rather well it 
predicting school achievement. Whe) 
children are taught by authority these att 
the abilities required. Recent and ongoins 
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studies, however, show that even the tra- 
ditional subject matter and educational 
skills can be taught in such a way that 
the creative thinking abilities are impor- 
tant in their acquisition. 

Most of these findings are illustrated 
dramatically in a study conducted during 
each of three years in the University of 
Minnesota Laboratory Elementary School. 
We differentiated the highly creative chil- 
dren (as identified by our tests of creative 
thinking) from the highly intelligent (as 
identified by the Stanford-Binet, an indi- 
vidually administered test). The highly 
creative group ranked in the upper 20 
per cent on creative thinking but not on 
intelligence. The highly intelligent group 
ranked in the upper 20 per cent on intel- 
ligence but not on creativity. Those who 
were in the upper 20 per cent on both 
measures were eliminated, but the overlap 
is small. In fact, if we were to identify 
children as gifted on the basis of intelli- 
gence tests, we would eliminate from con- 
sideration approximately 70 per cent of 
the most creative. This percentage seems 
to hold fairly well, no matter what meas- 
ure of intelligence we use and no matter 
what educational level we study from 
kindergarten through graduate school. 

Although there is an average difference 
of over 25 I.Q. points between these two 
groups, there are no statistically signifi- 
cant differences in any of the achievement 
measures used either year (Gates Reading 
and Iowa Tests of Basic Skills). These 
results have been duplicated in a Minne- 
apolis public high school, the University 
of Minnesota High School, and two grad- 
uate school situations. Getzels and Jack- 
son (1958) had earlier obtained the same 
results in a private secondary school. 
These results were not confirmed in a 
parochial elementary school and in a 
small-town elementary school known for 
their emphasis on “traditional virtues in 
education.”” Even in these two schools, 
however, achievement is significantly re- 
lated to measures of creative thinking and 
the highly creative group is “guilty” of 


some degree of overachievement, as 
assessed by usual standards. 

It is of special interest that the children 
with high IQ’s were rated by their teach- 
ers as more desirable, better known or 
understood, more ambitious, and more 
hardworking or studious. In other words, 
the highly creative child appears to learn 
as much as the highly intelligent one, at 
least in some schools, without appearing 
to work as hard. My guess is that these 
highly creative children are learning and 
thinking when they appear to be “playing 
around.”” Their tendency is to learn crea- 
tively more effectively than by authority. 
They may engage in manipulative and/or 
exploratory activities, many of which are 
discouraged or even forbidden. They en- 
joy learning and thinking and this looks 
like play rather than work. 


VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 


Guidance workers? have traditionally 
been interested in the vocational success 
of their clients. Indeed, the guidance 
movement got much of its impetus from 
this concern. Of course, it has long been 
recognized that creativity is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of outstanding individ- 
uals in almost every field. It has been 
generally conceded that the possession of 
high intelligence, special talent, and tech- 
nical skills is not enough for outstanding 
success. It has also been recognized that 
creativity is important in scientific dis- 
covery, invention, and the arts. 

We are discovering now that creative 
thinking is important in success even in 
some of the most common occupations, 
such as selling in a department store 
(Wallace, 1960). In one study it was 
found that saleswomen ranking in the 
upper third in their departments in sales 
scored significantly higher on tests of 
creative thinking than those who rank in 





2 The term “guidance workers’ will be used 
to refer to all school personnel who perform 
guidance functions and includes teachers, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, psychologists, social 
gaa deans of boys, deans of girls, and the 
ike. 
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the lower third in sales. An interesting 
point in this study, however, is that the 
tests do a better job of discriminating the 
high and low selling groups in what the 
personnel managers considered routine 
sales jobs requiring no imagination than 
in the departments rated as requiring 
creative thinking. Thus, creative thinking 
appears to be important, even in jobs 
which appear to be quite routine. 


SOCIAL IMPORTANCE 


Finally, educators are legitimately con- 
cerned that their students make useful 
contributions to our society. Such a con- 
cern runs deep in the code of ethics of 
the profession. It takes little imagination 
to recognize that the future of our civili- 
zation—our very survival—depends upon 
the quality of the creative imagination 
of our next generation. 

Democracies collapse only when they 
fail to use intelligent, imaginative meth- 
ods for solving their problems. Greece 
failed to heed such a warning by Socrates 
and gradually collapsed as a consequence. 
What is called for is a far cry from the 
model of the quiz-program champion of 
a few years ago. Instead of trying to cram 
a lot of facts into the minds of children 
and make them scientific encyclopedias, 
we need to ask what kind of children 
they are becoming. What kind of think- 
ing do they do? How resourceful are they 
becoming? Are they becoming more re- 
sponsible? Are they learning to give 
thoughtful explanations of the things they 
do and see? Do they believe their own 
ideas to be of value? Can they share ideas 
and opinions with others? Do they relate 
similar experiences together in order to 
draw conclusions? Do they do some 
thinking for themselves ? 

We also need more than well-rounded 
individuals. We ordinarily respect these 
well-rounded individuals, broad scholars, 
and men of many talents. Dael Wolfle 
(1960) has made a case for those who 
develop some of their talents so highly 
that they cannot be well-rounded. He 
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argues that it is advantageous to a society 


to see the greatest achievable diversity ’ 


of talent among those who constitute the 
society. 

A recent warning by Henry Murray 
(1960), a well-known Harvard psychol. 
ogist, sounds very much like the one 
Socrates gave in his day. It reads as fol. 
lows in part: 


“An emotional deficiency disease, 
paralysis of the creative imagination, an 
addition to superficials—this is the di- 
agnosis I would offer to account for the 
greater part of the widespread despera. 
tion of our time. Paralysis of the imag. 
ination, I suspect, would also account, 
in part, for the fact that the great ma- 
jority of us, wedded to comfort so long 
as we both shall live, are turning our 
eyes away from the one thing we 


— 


should be looking at: the possibility or , 


probability of co-extermination”’ p. 10. 


GUIDANCE ROLES 


Many will say, “surely, schools have a 
right to be concerned about mental health, 
full mental functioning, educational 
achievement, and vocational success. They 
ought to be concerned that coming gen- 
erations contribute productively to out 
society. But how can school guidance 
workers contribute to the creative growth 
necessary for these things?” 

This is a legitimate question. Parents 
and peers play such important roles in 
the encouragement or discouragement of 
creative expression and growth, what can 
school guidance workers do? There are 
at least six special roles which school 
guidance workers can play in helping 
highly creative children maintain their 
creativity and to continue to grow. Each 
of these is a role which others can rarely 
fulfill. Our social expectations frequently 
prevent even teachers and administrators 
from effectively fulfilling these roles. 
Thus, in some cases, only counselors, 
school psychologists and similar workers 
will be able to fulfill these roles. In many 
cases, however, teachers and administra 
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tors can supply these needs, if they differ- 
entiate their guidance roles from other 
socially expected roles. 

The six roles which I have in mind 
are: (1) providing the highly creative 
individual a “refuge,” (2) being his 
“sponsor” or ‘‘patron,” (3) helping him 
understand his divergence, (4) letting 
him communicate his ideas, (5) seeing 
that creative talent is recognized, and (6) 
helping parents and other understand 
them. I shall now discuss each of these 
roles briefly. 


PROVIDE A REFUGE 


Society in general is downright savage 
towards creative thinkers, especially when 
they are young. To some extent, the edu- 
cational system must be coercive and em- 
phasize the establishment of behavior 
norms. Teachers and administrators can 
rarely escape this coercive role. Counsel- 
ors and other guidance workers are in a 
much better position to free themselves 
of it. Nevertheless, there are ways by 
which teachers and administrators can 
free themselves of this role long enough 
to provide this refuge, if they are sensitive 
to the need. 

From the studies of Getzels and Jack- 
son (1958), we know that highly creative 
adolescents are estranged from their 
teachers and peers. Our Minnesota studies 
indicate that the same hold true for chil- 
dren in the elementary school. The rea- 
sons are easy to understand. Who can 
blame teachers for being irritated when a 
pupil presents an original answer which 
differs from what is expected. It does not 
fit in with the rest of the grading scheme. 
They don’t know how the unusual answer 
should be treated. They have to stop and 
think themselves. Peers have the same 
difficulty and label the creative child’s 
unusual questions and answers as “‘crazy” 
or “silly.” 

Thus, the highly creative child, adoles- 
cent, or adult needs encouragement. He 
needs help in becoming reconciled and, 
as Hughes Mearns (1941) once wrote, 


in being “made cheerful over the world’s 
stubborn satisfaction in its own follies.” 
The guidance worker must recognize, 
however, that the estrangement exists and 
that he will have to create a relationship 
in which the creative individual feels safe. 


BE “SPONSOR” OR “PATRON” 


Someone has observed that almost 
always wherever independence and crea- 
tivity occur and persist, there is some 
other individual or agent who plays the 
role of “sponsor” or “patron.” This role 
is played by someone who is not a mem- 
ber of the peer group, but possesses pres- 
tige and power in the same social system. 
He does several things. Regardless of his 
own views, the sponsor encourages and 
supports the other in expressing and test- 
ing his ideas, in thinking through things 
for himself. He protects the individual 
from the counter reactions of his peers 
long enough for him to try out some of 
his ideas and modify them. He can keep 
the structure of the situation open enough 
so that originality can occur. 

It is my contention that the school 
counselor or some similar guidance 
worker is in a better position than anyone 
else in the social system to play this role, 
especially if such a role for them is sanc- 
tioned by the teachers and principal. Since 
few elementary schools have counselors or 
guidance workers, this role usually falls 
to principals. It is a difficult role for a 
principal, however. Think of the role 
conflicts which must be involved in the 
following case of a principal whose school 
participated in our research. 

In an experiment conducted on a Mon- 
day, I had observed the exceptional crea- 
tive talent of Tom, a fourth grader. 
Before leaving the school, I asked the 
teacher about Tom. She volunteered the 
information that he had had a struggle 
with most of his teachers, but that he 
had had a very successful experience in 
the third grade. 

On Friday, we returned to the school 
to conduct the experiment in some other 
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classes. In the meantime, the principal 
had observed this boy’s class for an hour. 
During the mathematics class, Tom ques- 
tioned one of the rules in the textbook. 
Instead of having Tom try to prove his 
rule and perhaps modify it or explain the 
textbook rule, the teacher became irate, 
even in the presence of the principal. She 
fumed, “SO! You think you know more 
than this book!” (holding the book and 
tapping it with her hand). 

Tom replied meekly, “No, I don’t 
think I know more than the book, but 
I’m not satisfied about this rule.” 


To get on safer ground, the teacher 
then had the class solve problems in their 
workbook. Tom solved the problems 
easily and about as rapidly as he could 
read them. This, too, was upsetting to the 
teacher. She couldn’t understand how he 
was getting the correct answer and de- 
manded that he write down all of the 
steps he had gone through in solving each 
problem. 


Afterwards, the teacher asked the prin- 
cipal to talk to Tom. The principal ex- 
plained to him that many things came 
easy to him, such as solving problems, 
and perhaps he really didn’t need to write 
out all of the steps. The principal also 
explained that there are some other things 
like handwriting which came easier to 
others than to him and that he might 
have to work harder than some of the 
others on these things. 


Apparently, this principal had been 
able to provide enough of the “patron” 
role to permit him to keep alive his 
creativity up to this time. Soon after- 
wards, Tom’s family moved to a nearby 
suburb and he was duly enrolled in a 
new school. On Tom’s very first day in 
the new school, the principal of the new 
school called the principal of the school 
from which Tom had transferred. He 
wanted to know immediately if Tom is 
the kind of boy who has to be squelched 
rather roughly. His former “patron” ex- 
plained that Tom was really a very whole- 
some, promising lad who needed under- 
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standing and encouragement. The new 
principal exclaimed rather brusquely, 
“Well, he’s already said too much right 
here in my office!” 

We can certainly sympathize with the 
new principal. He must support his 
teachers and maintain good discipline in 
the school. It is frequently difficult for a 
principal to play the “sponsor” or 
“patron” role. It is far more harmonious 
with the position of the school counselor, 
Nevertheless, it is a role which admin. 
istrators and teachers may have to play, 
Otherwise, promising creative talent may 
be sacrificed. 


HELP HIM UNDERSTAND HIS 
DIVERGENCE 

A high degree of sensitivity, a capacity 
to be disturbed, and divergent thinking 
are essentials of the creative personality, 
Frequently, creative children are puzzled 
by their own behavior. They desperately 
need help in understanding themselves, 
particularly their divergence. The follow- 
ing story written by a fourth grader about 
a lion that won’t roar illustrates the diver- 
gent child’s search for someone who will 
understand him: 

“. . . Charlie had just one great 
wish. It was to be able to roar. You 
see when Charlie was born he quickly 
turned hoarse. As soon as he was nine 
years old, he went to ask Polly the 
parrot. But she said, ‘Go ask Blacky 
the crow.’ 

“So off went poor Charlie to see 
Blacky. When he got there, he asked, 
‘Blacky, why, oh why can’t I roar?’ 

“But Blacky only replied, ‘Don’t you 
see, Charlie, I’m busy. Go see Jumper 
the kangaroo. She can help you.’ 

“Jumper didn’t understand Charlie's 
problem. But she did give him some 
advice. Jumper said, ‘Go ask the wise 
old owl.’ 

“The wise old owl understood every: 
thing. He told Charlie, ‘I hate to say 
this, but if you really want to know, 
you're scared of everything.’ 

“Charlie thanked him and hurried 
home. To this day Charlie can’t roaf, 
but how happy he is to know why he 
can’t.” 
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There are crucial times in the careers 
of creative children when being under- 
stood is all that is needed to help them 
cope with the crisis and maintain their 
creativity. 

LET HIM COMMUNICATE HIS 

IDEAS 

The highly creative child has an un- 
usually strong urge to explore and to 
create. When he thinks up ideas, or tests 
them, and modifies them, he has an un- 
usually strong urge to communicate his 
ideas and the result of his testing. Yet 
both peers and teachers name some of 
the most creative children in our studies 
as ones who “do not speak out their 
ideas.” When we see what happens when 
they do “speak out their ideas,” there is 
little wonder that they are reluctant to 
communicate their ideas. Frequently, their 
ideas are so far ahead of those of their 
classmates and even their teachers that 
they have given up hope of communi- 
cating. 

All school guidance workers need to 
learn to perform this function more effec- 
tively. They must genuinely respect the 
questions and ideas of children to sustain 
the highly creative child so that he will 
continue to think. 

SEE THAT CREATIVE TALENT IS 
RECOGNIZED 

Information from many sources indi- 
cates that much creative talent goes un- 
recognized. In our own studies at all 
educational levels (Torrence, 1960), you 
will recall that over 70 per cent of those 
in the upper 20 per cent on tests of 
creative thinking would be eliminated, if 
only an intelligence or scholastic aptitude 
test had been used. 

Of all of Elizabeth Drews’ (Drews, 
1961) three gifted groups (social leaders, 
creative intellectuals, and studious achiev- 
ets), the lowest teacher grades were 
achieved by the creative intellectuals. 
When the others were studying for exam- 
inations, they would be reading a book 
on philosophy or a college textbook, 
activities with almost no pay-off in the 


teachers’ grade book. Thus, on standard- 
ized achievement tests, the creative intel- 
lectuals surpassed the other groups as a 
result of their wide reading and un- 
credited, self-initiated learning. 

Holland and Kent (1960), of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
have questioned the effectiveness of pres- 
ent scholarship programs. They think that 
much of the $100,000,000 now available 
annually for college scholarships may be 
going to the wrong individuals, the good 
grade-getters who often have little cre- 
ative talent. In the Corporations’ studies 
of scholarship winners, Holland (1961) 
found that “for samples of students of 
superior scholastic aptitude, creative per- 
formance is generally unrelated to scholas- 
tic achievement and scholastic aptitude.” 
He suggests the use of non-intellectual 
criteria in the selection of students for 
scholarships and fellowships. A bold step 
was taken by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation in 1961 when it 
awarded 25 of its scholarships to indi- 
viduals with high creative promise but 
who would not otherwise have won 
awards. 


Getzels (1960) has also pointed out 
that the tests, recommendations, and rank 
in class now relied upon so heavily in 
college admission are biased in favor of 
the student with “convergent” intellectual 
ability and social interests. He made a 
plea at the 1960 meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association that col- 
leges recognize and find a place for 
superior divergent students as well as 
the superior convergent ones. Mednick 
(1961) made a similar plea at the meet- 
ing of 1961 meetings of the Association 
for Higher Education. He pointed out 
that although modern technology might 
soon enable colleges to admit only a rela- 
tively pure strain of “grade getters,” they 
may in so doing breed some extremely 
desirable characteristics out of college 
populations. 


In the second chapter, attention will be 
given to methods for identifying creative 
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talent and to ways by which guidance 
workers can fulfill their role of seeing 
that creative talent is recognized. 


HELPING PARENTS UNDERSTAND 
CREATIVE CHILDREN 


One of the most tragic plights I have 
witnessed among highly creative individ- 
uals stems from the failure of their par- 
ents to understand them. Frequently de- 
structive or incapacitating hostility is the 
result of this failure. When teachers fail 
to understand highly creative children, 
refusal to learn, delinquency, or with- 
drawal may be a consequence. There are 
very good reasons why parents and teach- 
ers have difficulty in understanding such 
children. In some cases, the quiet and 
unobtrusive intervention of the counselor 
offers about the only possibility whereby 
parents and teachers may come to under- 
stand them and thus salvage much out- 
standing talent. 

Guidance workers need to help parents 
and teachers recognize that everyone pos- 
sesses to some degree the ability involved 
in being creative, that these abilities can 
be increased or decreased by the way 
children are treated, and that it is a legit- 
imate function of the home and the 
school to provide the experiences and 
guidance which will free them to develop 
and function. Of course, these abilities 
are inherited in the broad sense that one 
inherits sense organs, a peripheral nervous 
system, and a brain. The type of pursuit 
of them and the general tendency to per- 
sist in this search is largely a matter of 
the way parents and teachers treat chil- 
dren’s creative needs. 

. Guidance workers can, as I see it, help 
parents in two major ways to guide highly 
creative children. ‘ihe first concerns the 
parent’s handling of the child’s unusual 
ideas and questions and the other involves 
helping such a child become less ob- 
noxious without sacrificing his creativity. 

The school needs to help parents recog- 
nize that criticism, making fun of the 
child’s ideas or laughing at his conclu- 
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sions can prevent his expression of ideas, 
Parents will not know what the child js 
thinking unless they let him talk. The 
development of a sound type of creativity 
cannot be achieved at once. One way js 
to stimulate the child to continue e. 
ploring, asking questions, and finding 
answers. The parent's experienced eyes 
and ears can help the child learn to look 
for and to listen to important sights and 
sounds, 

Many parents attempt too early to 
eliminate fantasy from the thinking of 
the child. Fantasy is regarded as some. 
thing unhealthy and to be eliminated 
Fantasies such as imaginative role play. 
ing, telling fantastic stories, making un- 
usual drawings, and the like are normal 
aspects of a child’s thinking. Many par. 
ents are greatly relieved to learn this and 
out of this understanding grows a better 
parent-child relationship. Certainly we are 
interested in developing a sound type of 
creativity, but this type of fantasy, it 
seems to me, must be kept alive until 
the child’s intellectual development is 
such that he can engage in sound creative 
thinking. I have seen many indications 
in our testing of first and second graders 
that many children with impoverished 
imaginations have been subjected to rather 
vigorous and stern efforts to eliminate 
fantasy too early. They are afraid to think. 

Counselors and administrators can be 
sympathetic with teachers and _ parents 
who are irritated by the unending curios- 
ity and manipulativeness of highly crea- 
tive children. This endless questioning 
and experimenting can be inconvenient. 
Parents may not appreciate the child's 
passion for first-hand observation. Per- 
sistent questioning can be awfully annoy- 
ing. A mother of a three-year old com- 
plained, “He wears me out just asking 
questions. He won't give up either, until 
he gets an answer; it’s just awful when 
he gets started on something!” 

Counselors, teachers, and administrators 
can help parents recognize the fact that 
there is value in such curiosity and manip- 
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ulativeness and that there can be no sub- 
stitute for it. They can be encouraged to 
help the child learn to ask good questions, 
how to make good guesses at the answers, 
and how to test the answers against 
reality. 

Most parents find it extremely difficult 
to permit their children to learn on their 
own—even to do their school work on 
their own. Parents want to protect their 
children from the hurt of failing. Indi- 
vidual administration of problems involv- 
ing possible solutions to frustrating situ- 
ations has shown that the imagination of 
many children is inhibited by the tremen- 
dous emphasis which has been placed on 
prevention. For example, many of our 
third graders were so obsessed with the 
thought that Mother Hubbard should 
have prevented her predicament that they 
were reluctant to consider possible solu- 
tions to her problem. This may possibly 
be related to the criticism of some ob- 
servers that American education prepares 
only for victory or success and not for 
coping with possible frustration or even 
failutce—-we try to prevent everything. 

Certainly the teaching of prevention is 
important, but overemphasis may deter 
children from coping imaginatively and 
realistically with frustration and failure 
which cannot be prevented. It may rob 
the child of his initiative and resourceful- 
ness. All children learn by trial and error. 
They need to try, fail, try another method, 
and if necessary, try even again. Of 
course, they need guidance, but they also 
need to find success by their own efforts. 
Fach child strives for independence from 
the time he learns to crawl. Independence 
isa necessary characteristic of the creative 
personality. 

SUMMARY 


Schools have cause for concern about 
the creative talent and creative growth of 
children which stem from their legitimate 
ind traditional concerns about mental 
hygiene, fully-functioning personalities, 
educational achievement, vocational suc- 


cess and social welfare. Guidance workers 
are in a unique position to encourage 
creative talent through providing highly 
creative children with a “refuge” from 
vicious attacks of the ‘‘world,” being a 
“sponsor” or “patron,” helping him 
understand and accept his divergence, let- 
ting him communicate his ideas, seeing 
that his creative talent is recognized, and 
helping parents and teachers understand 
him. 
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THE VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF HIGH-ACHIEVING 


AND LOW-ACHIEVING 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENTS 


Stanley 


EpiroriAL Note: Together with these find- 
ings which relate to the career choice of high 
and low achieving students, some additional 
conclusions may be suggested. A small per- 
centage of students achieved adequately sans 
goals. However, of those who had no goals, 
there were twice as many low-achieving boys 
and seven times as many low-achieving girls. 
It would seem there may be value in encour- 
aging boys and girls to have goals, even though 
they are tentative. Subsequently, these may be 
modified, changed, or even totally disregarded 
for objectives in os Sap with more mature, 
and perhaps previously unconsidered interests. 
This study as well as others points to the fact 
that one of the causative nasa of under- 
achievement may be diminished if boys and 
girls can be encouraged to set goals early in 
life —A.F.I. 


D° THE occupational preferences of 

high-achieving junior high school 
students differ from those of low-achiev- 
ers? This question was investigated by the 
writer during 1959 and 1960. It was 
thought that the findings would, perhaps, 
be of value both to educators interested 
in gifted children and to social scientists 
concerned with America’s lack of trained 
manpower. 








PROCEDURE 


Data were obtained from 350 seventh 
and eighth grade students in an upper- 
middle class Chicago suburban commu- 
nity. The Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills (IEP) were administered as well 
as a vocational interest questionnaire. 
The IEP is a widely-used standardized 
achievement test; the questionnaire is one 
of a battery of “interest inventories” de- 
signed by Paul A. Witty for use in North- 
western University’s Psychoeducational 
Clinic. 

High and low groups for the IEP were 
derived by finding the mean score for 
each sex and identifying those students 
falling one standard deviation above and 
below the mean. As no statistically sig- 


Krippner 


nificant differences were found between 
the two grades on the vocational ques. 
tionnaire, the groups were combined, 
When the IEP scores were adjusted, the 
mean girls’ score was 8.7 with a standard 
deviation of 1.0. There were 30 girls in 
the high IEP group and 26 girls in the 
low IEP group. 

The mean boys’ IEP score was also 8.7 
with a standard deviation of 1.0. There 
were 26 boys in the high IEP group and 
43 boys in the low IEP group. 

In presenting the data, percentages 
have been rounded off to the nearest 
whole number. Statistical analysis, how- 
ever, was always done with the raw 
scores, not the percentages. The chi square 
test was used to determine the statistical 
significance of group differences. 


RESULTS 


In response to the question, ‘What 
kind of work do you want to do when 
you finish school?” several vocations were 
elicited. The favored occupations of high- 
achieving girls were ‘“‘teacher,’’ “‘secte- 
tary,” “airline stewardess,” and “nurse,” 
in that order. Low-achievers preferred 
“secretary,” “nurse,” “teacher,” and “air- 
line stewardess.” 

High-achieving boys cited ‘doctor,’ 
“scientist,” “engineer,” and ‘‘lawyer’ 
while low-achievers also mentioned 
“doctor” more than any other vocation. 
Next in line, for the low-achievers, were 
careers in the skilled trades, aviation, 
business, and engineering. More low 
achieving boys and girls were vocationally 
undecided than high-achievers. This dif- 
ference is statistically significant at the 
.01 level of confidence. Table I presents 
the occupational preferences of all four 








Dr. KRripPNER is Director of The Reading Center, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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TABLE I OccupATIONAL PREFERENCES OF HIGH-ACHIEVING AND LOw-ACHIEVING 
JuNior HIGH SCHOOL Boys AND GIRLS 





—_— 





High Low High Low 
Occupational preference Ach. Ach. Ach. Ach. 

Boys Boys Girls Girls 
Armed forces 3.0% 2.0% 0.0% 0.0% 
Arts 3 2 0 0 
Aviation 0 9 10 12 
Business, Clerical, Sales 4 9 13 27 
Education 0 0 43 15 
Engineering 16 9 0 0 
Farming and forestry 3 5 0 0 
Housewife 0 0 3 4 
Law 10 5 0 0 
Medicine and nursing 23 16 10 15 
Professional sports 6 5 0 0 
Science 19 0 3 0 
Skilled trades 0 15 0 0 
Other occupations 3 2 3 0 
Undecided 10 21 2 15 
Total 100 100 100 100 





groups as well as the percentages of stu- 
dents who were undecided. 

Many of the students seemed to be 
realistic regarding their vocational pref- 
erences. Several low-achieving boys, for 
example, indicated an interest in such 
skilled trades as “carpenter” and “elec- 
trician.”” Many low-achieving girls cited 
jobs which do not require a college 
degree. 

However, professional careers gained a 
great deal of attention from both high- 
achievers and low-achievers. It was de- 
cided to investigate the most popular 
professional fields (education, engineer- 
ing, medicine, and science) in the light 
of recent research into occupational 
stereotypes. As the sample was drawn 
from an upper-middle class suburban 
community, it was felt that these boys 
and girls would be especially susceptible 
to such vocational considerations as 
“status,” “prestige,” and “‘wealth.” 

The medical profession has a high- 
prestige, high-status, high-income stereo- 
type (1). Doctors and physicians appear 
at the apex of occupational status rank- 
ings for both men’s and women’s jobs 
(2, 3). Registered nurses also have a 
favorable stereotype and are third from 
the top in status ratings (2). Engineers 
are also thought to earn high salaries and 


are fifth from the top in status rank (3). 

On the other hand, teachers are gen- 
erally considered to be poorly paid. Ele- 
mentary school teachers rank eleventh in 
status ratings (2). Although scientists 
have fairly high status ranks (3), other 
aspects of their stereotype are highly un- 
favorable. 

Anne Roe (4) points out that the 
public image of the scientist is not a flat- 
tering one. Studies of college students 
indicate that the scientist is thought of as 
“intelligent” but “unstable,” “‘socially 
withdrawn,” and so devoted to his work 
that he is satisfied with only a modest 
income (5). Junior and senior high 
school students, in other studies, have 
described scientists as “odd,” “dull,” and 
“evil” (6, 7). 

All four of these professional fields 
are associated with intelligence and the 
need for specialized training. However, 
the stereotypes of teachers and scientists 
carry more unfavorable connotations than 
do the stereotypes of doctors, nurses, and 
engineers. 

Statistical analyses were made of the 
students’ responses. Of the high-achieving 
boys, 23 per cent preferred medical 
careers as compared to 16 per cent of the 
low-achievers. This difference is not sta- 
tistically significant. Neither is the differ- 
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ence between the 10 per cent of high- 
achieving and 15 per cent of low-achiev- 
ing girls citing medicine. 

Sixteen per cent of the high-achieving 
boys and nine per cent of the low- 
achievers indicated an interest in engi- 
neering. This difference is not significant. 


Of the high-achieving girls, 43 per cent 
wanted to become teachers. When this is 
compared to the 15 per cent of the low- 
achievers interested in teaching, the dif- 
ference is significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. In other words, there are only 
five chances out of 100 that this difference 
is ‘‘accidental”” or due to “‘chance.” 


Nineteen per cent of the high-achieving 
boys expressed a preference for such 
scientific careers as ‘‘chemist’’ or “‘physi- 
cist.’” Not one of the low-achievers ex- 
pressed a similar interest. This difference 
is significant at the .01 confidence level. 
In other words, there is but one chance 
out of 100 that this difference is not a 
“real” one. 

DiIsCUSSION 


Achievement, as measured by the IEP, 
does not seem to be as influential a 
determinant of medical or engineering 
preferences as it does for interests in 
teaching and science. It may be noted 
that medicine and engineering have more 
favorable occupational stereotypes than do 
education and science. 

We might hypothesize that the higher 
a professional occupation is perceived by 
these students to rank in social status re- 
wards, the higher will be the percentage 
of low-achievers among those preferring 
it. The bulk of these low-achieving stu- 
dents may be influenced in their choice 
by the extrinsic rewards of the job rather 
than by the intrinsic enjoyment promised 
by the work activity itself. 


These results are similar to those re- 
cently reported by Moser (8). He com- 
pared high school students’ I.Q.s with 
their vocational interests and found the 
mean I.Q. of those preferring medical 
careers (doctor, dentist, nurse, etc.) to be 
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100. The highest mean I.Q. was 114 
which characterized those students in- 
clined toward teaching. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation of the vocational pref- 
erences of students making extremely 
high and extremely low scores on a 
standard achievement test demonstrated 
many similarities in response. However, 
significantly more high-achieving than 
low-achieving girls preferred teaching 
and significantly more high-achieving 
than low-achieving boys preferred science. 

As the sample was drawn from an 
upper-middle class community, the inves- 
tigator suspects that the unfavorable ele- 
ments in teachers’ and scientists’ occupa- 
tional stereotypes led to a reduction of 
interest on the part of low-achievers. The 
students whose high achievement scores 
indicate success in academic areas might 
be more attracted to these professions on 
the basis of interest in the intrinsic nature 
of the work, not the extrinsic status and 
salary considerations. 

Additional research may demonstrate 
the validity of this hypothesis in other 
socio-economic groups and for additional 
vocations. 
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AN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM WITH TEACHERS OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


Myrna Graves and Jack Thompson 


In-service pee focusing on an indi- 
vidualized child study — brings about 
an increment in the teacher's understanding of 
the gifted. 


MANY different approaches to pro- 

vide for the gifted child are being 
tried in schools. In some the approach is 
elaborate, involving partial or full segre- 
gation with special teachers, curriculum 
and materials. Such programs may in- 
volve extra expenditure of money. The 
authors felt that although such elaborate 
programs may be quite valuable, the 
majority of gifted children will continue 
to be educated in self-contained class- 
rooms due to factors such as educational 
philosophy of the school district, com- 
munity attitudes, and lack of funds. If 
this is the case, then a method whereby 
the gifted child is better provided for 
within the regular classroom could be 
valuable. 

This paper is concerned with an in- 
service program which is different in its 
design from those previously attempted in 
the schools of Sonoma County. The pur- 
pose of the in-service program was to 
determine whether teachers would become 
more effective in working with the gifted 
children in their classrooms through par- 
ticipation in a series of workshops. The 
in-service workshops had three objectives: 








1. To help teachers better understand 
the gifted child. 


2. To help teachers provide appropriate 
curriculum experience for the gifted 
child. This also would involve long 
range curricular planning. 


3. To help teachers generalize from 
the gifted child to all children in 
terms of their understanding and 
curricular experiences. 


METHOD 


An area within the Sonoma County 
Schools was chosen for the program. 
Participation in the program was based 
upon a limit of 8-10 third grade teachers. 

An I.Q. of 130 and above on the Cali- 
fornia Short-Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity (third grade level) was used as 
the criterion for “‘giftedness.”” After iden- 
tification had taken place, the teachers of 
these children were asked to participate 
in a series of workshops on the gifted 
child. This participation was on a volun- 
tary basis. Six teachers were originally in- 
volved. One teacher dropped out of the 
workshop because of a conflict with col- 
lege courses. Another dropped out for 
personal reasons. Thus, four teachers 
were involved in the workshops. 


WORKSHOP STRUCTURE 


Each teacher studied a specific gifted 
child in her class. If there was more than 
one gifted child in her class (130 I1.Q. 
and above), she chose the one child she 
wished to study. The workshops consisted 
of nine meetings lasting one hour each 
on a bi-weekly basis. 

A guidance and an elementary curricu- 
lum consultant were responsible for the 
series of meetings. In the sessions the 
teachers attempted to better understand 
the specific gifted child they studied, then, 
on the basis of their insights, planned 
appropriate curricular experiences for him. 
The meetings covered some of the fol- 
lowing areas: 


1. Basic assumptions regarding children 


2. Obtaining information to under- 
stand a child 





Jack THOMPSON is Director of Guidance for Sonoma County Schools, MYRNA GRAVES is cur- 
tently consultant for The San Francisco Unified School District. 
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3. Interpreting behavior 


4, Sharing understandings of a specific 
child 


5. Curricular areas, i.e., reading arith- 
metic, science, etc. 


EVALUATION 


The evaluation in terms of the ob- 
jectives was done by the teachers and 
consultants at the last meeting. The evalu- 
ation in terms of each objective, as stated 
by the teachers, is as follows: 


Objective No. 1 


The teachers felt the workshops 
helped them because they concentrated 
on a specific child and learned to better 
understand him. Also, they were better 
able to see the similarities and differ- 
ences among the children being studied. 
Learning took place not only through 
their concentration on one child, but 
also by what the others in the group 
contributed. They were able to gain 
support from other teachers who were 
experiencing the same problems and 
concerns. The techniques they used in 
studying the gifted child such as home 
calls, interest tests, sociograms, anecdo- 
tal records, etc. were valuable in form- 
ulating a basis for understanding the 
child. 


Objective No. 2 


The teachers were somewhat con- 
fused regarding this area. They felt 
the group did not get as thoroughly 
involved in curriculum planning as 
hoped. This was partially due to the 
limited number of meetings and the 
tendency for the teachers to want to 
make curciculum suggestions before 
they understood the gifted child. Also, 
they stressed the desire for more spe- 
cifics, rather than general concepts. The 
greatest value was the realization that 
one cannot necessarily generalize in 
terms of curriculum. What would be 
valuable and appropriate for one gifted 
child may not be for another gifted 
child. This helped them to be more 
child-centered in their curriculum plan- 
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ning, rather than imposing a prede. 
termined curriculum on a child. 


Objective No. 3 


The group felt what they gained 
from studying the gifted child and 
planning curriculum for him helped 
them to focus their attention on the 
individual differences within their class. 
rooms. 


Other statements made, which were 
not specific to the three objectives, indi- 
cated that more workshops of this type 
should be held for teachers studying other 
children besides the gifted. The work- 
shops should begin earlier in the year 
with about 50% more meetings. There 
was not enough time in nine meetings to 
go as far as the group desired. 

The role of the consultants was discus- 
sed at great length with the teachers ex- 
pressing a desire for the consultants to 
give more answers to problems and supply 
more specifics. The consultants, on the 
other hand, felt a more non-directive 
approach was effective in helping the 
teachers to modify their behavior toward 
children. 

A problem which never became tre- 
solved in the evaluation was the tendency 
for the group to turn their focus away 
from being child centered when involved 
in curriculum planning for the specific 
child. Whether this was due to the struc- 
ture of the workshop or the nature of 
curriculum was difficult to evaluate. 


SUMMARY 


An in-service approach to help teachers 
better understand and provide for gifted 
children in their classrooms was carried 
on with a group of four teachers and two 
consultants. Each teacher studied a gifted 
child in her room. The evaluation made 
in terms of the objectives indicated the 
approach was valuable to classroom teach- 
ers and should be done on a larger scale 
in the future with teachers studying not 
only gifted but other children. 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES AND THE CONCEPT OF 
GIFTEDNESS 


Louis Fischer 


N A SPEECH delivered at a Mid- 
western Conference of High School 
Teachers,| Agnes Doughty of the Edu- 
cation Department of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.I.0., developed the 
thesis that in order for one to enter 
heaven these days he must bear the label 
“Gifted”. She goes on to assert that: 

“At the present stage of history the 
rich, former possessors of the world are 
being displaced, but the Biblical prophesy 
to the effect that the meek would be the 
inheritors for the moment is still unful- 
filled. The gifted child has become the 
heir to power, place and glory. The last 
is still last, but the first are no longer 
first, the gifted first decilers are the new 
holders of first place. 

Once it would be a safe guess that 
wherever three or more educators were 
in a huddle they were talking about 
salary scales in the school system. The 
chances are today that they are talking 
about what ought to be done with gifted 
children.”’2 

The current upsurge of interest in the 
“Gifted” is explainable by looking at the 
evolution of ideals within our culture, or 
by reference to recent developments on 
the international scene. The latter pro- 
vides the simpler, the more obvious ex- 
planation. It would assert that the intense 
interest in the quality of American edu- 
cation on the part of lay supporters of 
education, politicians and military per- 
sonnel was awakened by the current inter- 
national crisis. The rallying point, of 
course, was the successful launching of 





1 All God's Children Are Gifted Except In 
Totalitarian Societies, unpublished manuscript 
by Agnes Doughty, Education Department, 
UA.W., C.IS., 1958. 

2 Ibid., p. 2. 


Sputnik I by the Soviet Union in 1958. 

The other line of reasoning would offer 
the nature and function of ideals in hu- 
man experience as the explanation. It 
would posit ideals as human creations; as 
projections of what ought to be upon 
analyzing the actualities and possibilities 
of what the present situation is. Thus 
ideals are constantly changing, evolving. 
As the human group approaches one set 
of its own projected ideals, it proceeds to 
spin out, to create new ones based on 
present potentialities. The function of 
ideals is to guide the direction of growth. 
The function of social ideals would sim- 
ilarly be the guiding of social change.% 

In our early historical attempts to mold 
a common culture, we posited publicly 
supported universal education as one of 
several social ideals. The early statements 
of this ideal specified support for two, 
three or four years of schooling. As these 
ideals were achieved, or substantially 
achieved, new vistas were probed. Yes- 
terday’s ideals became today’s realities and 
the springboard for tomorrow’s possibili- 
ties. Thus the birth of new ideals. 

As publicly supported universal educa- 
tion approached actualization through the 
senior year in high school, two kinds of 
ideals were in the process of emerging. 
The first one, consistent with our past 
efforts, dealt with the longitudinal expan- 
sion of public support for education 
through the junior college. The broad 





3 The influence of John Dewey’s analysis of 
ends-means relationships is obvious in this 
statement. The writer would propose, however, 
that this analysis could logically be supported 
by any of the major Systems found among edu- 
cational philosophers. This analysis does not 
deal with the possibility or nature of ultimate 
ideals. A discussion of this latter topic might 
well divide readers into “camps.” Such divi- 
sion is needless here. 
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base of such support is indicated in the 
publicly pronounced approval of this ideal 
by President Eisenhower in a 1959 ad- 
dress to the nation. 

The second ideal concerns a closer 
scrutiny of the quality of education avail- 
able at all levels. Perhaps our historic de- 
termination to realize the ideal of free 
education for ‘‘all of the children of all 
of the people” made it necessary to con- 
centrate our energies on the quantity 
rather than the quality of educational op- 
portunity. It is the belief of this writer 
that a reappraisal of quality was to be the 
next step in our evolution independently 
of the cold war and the orbiting of Sput- 
nik I. Ample evidence supporting this 
conclusion is presented by A. J. Tannen- 
baum, in an article entitled History of 
Interest in the Gifted.4 


The historic roots of the present up- 
surge of interest are relevant for future 
developments. ‘‘Crash’’ programs are not 
likely to lead to rationally defensible re- 
sults. As Oliver W. Holmes, Jr. stated, 
“Detached reflection is not expected (of 
a man) before an uplifted knife.” 

During the past several years, a flood 
of articles, scores of books, pamphlets 
and other publications have appeared con- 
cerning the various aspects of giftedness. 
A recently compiled bibliography lists 
324 items dealing with this aspect of edu- 
cation.5 The overwhelming number of 
contributions focused on the “how to do 
it” aspects of the problem. Some of the 
offerings dealt with selected psychological 
or sociological theoretic concerns regard- 
ing the gifted; selection of students, the 
influence of grouping on attitudes, paren- 
tal reactions to programs, curricular offer- 
ings, etc. These treatments could prop- 
erly be called attempts at policy formation 
or the attempted offering of policy alter- 
natives. An adequate philosophic treat- 





4 Henry, N. B. (Ed.), 57th Yearbook of 
the N.S.S.E., Part II, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1958. 

5 Gowan, John. Supplement, Journal of 
Psychological Studies, Vol. XI, 1960. 
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ment of the topic is not yet available, 
This effort does not purport to fill such a 
gap. 

The intent of this paper is to look at 
one aspect of the topic, namely: how 
would the several, major, competing so. 
cial philosophies of education conceive of 
the nature of giftedness. To be more spe. 
cific, who is the gifted individual from 
the point of view of the Fascist, Commu. 
nist, Individualist, and Modern Liberal 
ideology ? 


FASCIST IDEOLOGY AND 
GIFTEDNESS 


The ultimate end of this ideology is 
the perfectly functioning State or Nation. 
Individual human beings are to be con- 
sidered organic parts of the State, finding 
their very selfhood in the State. A recog- 
nized German social and religious phi- 
losopher, Ernst Troeltsch, expresses the 
idea thusly: 


“The whole as the expression and in- F 


carnation of collectivity is to be willed 
freely and always re-create anew in 
personal activity. Thus, prince and offi 
cials consider themselves as the first 
servants of the state, and citizens think 
of themselves as members of the state. 
They are all organs of the one sover- 
eign whole which they bring forth 
anew in ceaseless self-devotion. Liberty 
consists more in duties than in rights, 
or, rather, in rights which are simulta- 
neously duties. The individuals do not 
compose the whole, but identify them- 
selves with it. Liberty is not equality, 
but service of the individual in his 
station organically due to him.’¢ 


It follows from the foregoing that all 
resources, including human_resources, 
should be available at all times for the 
purposes of the State. The State, of neces- 
sity, acts through human beings. Any 
State action, however, must be controlled 
by those human beings who can under- 
stand and are committed to the orderly 








6 Ebenstein, William (Ed.). Modern Po- 
litical Thought: The Great Issues, Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1947, pp. 256-257. 
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functioning of the State. This class of 
people are to distinguished from those 
who by nature are irrational, emotional 
and inherently incapable of self-govern- 
ment in a complex society. 

As a matter of fact, all people have tal- 
ents useful to the State. The powerful 
individual as well as the skilled one, the 
intellectual as well as the filling station 
attendant, is useful in some capacity to 
society. But to assert universal equality is 
a romantic delusion. Individuals, who by 
nature are rational should lead the rest 
to insure the optimum functioning of the 
social order. These are the gifted or the 
elite. It is true, of course, that all normal 
human beings have useful talents. Gifted- 
ness, to be socially valued and developed, 
however, must be determined by the needs 
of the State. 

The State through the schools, which 
again are means to achieve the final single 
goal, will interpret and develop “Gifted- 
ness” in terms of present and anticipated 
social needs. The elite quality student will 
quickly agree to this, while the mass man 
will be manipulated into compliance. 

We must be very careful with the na- 
ture of education for the masses. A. Hit- 
ler presented a sound Fascist point of 
view when he said in Mein Kampf: 


“Universal education is the most cor- 
roding and disintegrating poison that 
liberalism has ever invented for its own 
destruction. . . There must be only one 
possible education for each class. .. We 
must therefore be consistent and allow 
the great mass of the lowest order, 
the blessings of illiteracy.”7 


Considering the demands of current tech- 
nology, and the possible uses of leisure 
time, this should apply only to the lowest 
human groups. For the balance of the 
masses a minimal literacy would be neces- 
sary. 

In general terms: the end justifies the 
means. The State is the goal; individuals 





7 Hitler, Adolf. Mein Kampf, translated by 
Ralph Manhaim, Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 1943. 


are the necessary stepping stones. Social 
criteria will determine giftedness. 


COMMUNISM AND GIFTEDNESS 


The ultimate goal of this ideology is a 
classless society of free and equal men 
living together in brotherly love. In such 
a society all men will be gifted and their 
giftedness used for the enhancement of 
everyone’s life. All resources will be 
shared and freely available in the process 
of developing every human potentiality. 

Unfortunately, no large or complex in- 
dustrial society ever reached or even ap- 
proached this goal. Consequently, we have 
no descriptive statements about its de- 
tailed functioning. We will, therefore, 
have to look at probable Communist con- 
ceptions of “Giftedness” during the first 
two stages of its evolution. The classless 
society, its third and final stage, follows 
the post-revolutionary transitional period 
popularly known as the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat, which in turn is preceded 
by the first stage, the Revolution and the 
preparation for the Revolution. 

Communism posits two propositions as 
the foundation of the ideology. Both are 
asserted as scientific conclusions based on 
thorough and systematic investigation of 
natural phenomenon. The two, of course, 
are dialectic materialism and economic 
determinism. The first posits a complex, 
all embracing evolution of social forces 
toward a fixed and unalterable end: the 
classless society. The second explains the 
all determining influence of economic ar- 
rangements in society. 


We are all well acquainted with the 
Communist proposition that one’s eco- 
nomic circumstances control and deter- 
mine al] material and ideational aspects of 
his life. Pursuing this line of reasoning 
will explain the present incompetence of 
most of our people and, therefore, the 
need to search for them. The Gifted are 
those who understand the massive forces 
of history as they move toward their nec- 
essary final stage of social order, who ap- 
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preciate the all pervasive influence of eco- 
nomics, and who, in light of these under- 
standings, are eager to take whatever steps 
are necessary toward the ultimate goal. 

This goal is the only fixed and final 
goal. All else will be instrumental toward 
its achievement. Human beings, whether 
individually or in groups, will also be 
means to the final end. As N. Lenin 
stated to a youth group in 1920, “... 
when people talk to us about morality, 
we say: for the Communist morality lies 
entirely in this solid, united discipline and 
conscious mass struggle against exploiters. 
. . . The basis of Communist morality is 
the struggle for the consolidation and 
completion of Communism. That, too, is 
the basis of Communist training, educa- 
tion, and teaching. . . .”’8 

Analysis thus shows that during the 
first two steps of the Communist ideology 
the ends-means relationship, the relation- 
ship of the individual to the social group 
will be identical to that of the Fascist 
ideology. The only difference is to be 
found in the logical support for the rela- 
tionship. While the Fascist asserts a mat- 
ural incompetence of the mass-man; the 
Communist posits a murtural incompe- 
tence. In the utopia of Fascism the incom- 
petence will prevail and be rationalized 
for the benefit of the Folk; in that of 
Communism it will disappear due to the 
rearrangement of economic relationships. 

Except for this final phase then, Gift- 
edness in both ideologies are to be deter- 
mined in terms of a fixed end. Individual 
students would be means toward the 
achievement of this end. Social purposes 
and needs are the criteria for Giftedness. 


INDIVIDUALISM® AND 
GIFTEDNESS 
The ultimate goal of this ideology, 
broadly held and oft repeated in this 


8 Hook, S. Marx and the Marxists: The 
Ambiguous Legacy. D. Van Norstrand Co., 
Inc., New York, 1955, p. 196. 

® The label Individualism is used here in- 
stead of the equally appropriate label of 19th 
Century Liberalism. The writer's purpose is to 
avoid confusion with the fourth ideology 
treated herein, labeled Modern Liberalism. 
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culture, is the development of self-reliant, 
independent individuals. The ideal per- 
son will make his way by competing ef.- 
fectively against others, or voluntarily as- 
sociating with others where such action 
will serve Ais best interests. 

Social goals and purposes can best be 
achieved, in the words of Adam Smith, 
by allowing the ‘uniform, constant, and 
uninterrupted effort of every man to bet- 
ter his condition. . . . It is not from the 
benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, 
or the baker that we expect our dinner, 
but from their regard to their own in- 
terest. We address ourselves, not to their 
humanity, but to their self-love, and never 
talk to them of our own necessities, but 
of their advantages.” 1° 

Herbert Spencer was an apostle of a 
pure type of individualism. His Social 
Darwinism urged that men must not dis- 
turb the natural process of adaptation and 
survival of the fittest, at the risk of dis- 
aster. The role of the state must be strictly 
negative and allow man to evolve out of 
existence all his predatory instincts which 
were necessary for survival in earlier so- 
cieties. Thus man will proceed toward 
greater and greater perfection. 

As examples of Spencer’s firm stand 
against societal interference in the lives 
of individuals two brief quotes are of- 
fered: “If people are not sufficiently com- 
plete to live, they die, and it is best that 
they should die.” and ‘There cannot be 
more good done than that of letting social 
progress go on unhindered.” 

Spencerian Social Darwinism pardox- 
ically found enthusiastic support in the 
growth of the /arge business organization 
in the American culture. John D. Rocke- 
feller stated that, “The growth of a large 
business is merely the survival of the fit- 
test,” while Andrew Carnegie eulogized 
Spencer as ‘the man to whom I owe the 
most” and asserted that the biological 
basis for competition “is here, we cannot 
evade it; no substitute for it has been 





10 Smith, A. Wealth of Nations (1776). 
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found; and while the law may sometimes 
be hard for the individual, it is best for 
the race, because it insures the survival of 
the fittest in every department.” 

Another powerful supporter of Spen- 
cer, William Graham Sumner, noted that 
upon final analysis there are but two mat- 
ters with which a government should 
deal: the property of men and the honor 
of women. 

The impact of industrialization with 
the consequent development of the fac- 
tory system, specialization and interde- 
pendence of men and of social arrange- 
ments brought about some changes in 
eatlier conceptions of Individualism. The 
purely negative or police function of the 
state gave way to limited positive func- 
tions. Affirmative social action is to be 
used to provide for possibilities for equal 
competition, but not to discourage com- 
petition or to encourage cooperative, 
planned solutions to problems. 

The ultimate goal of the ideology, 
however, remains the same in the face of 
changing conditions. The self-reliant in- 
dividual, pursuing independently, his own 
ends, is this goal. Free competition is still 
the natural and best means discovered for 
the achievement of this end. Social ends, 
if there are such, are but the sum total of 
individual goals, and will be satisfied as 
by-products of individual satisfactions.1 

Who are the Gifted within this ideol- 
ogy? Those who will rise to top positions 
under conditions of equal opportunities 
for competition. This would be the case 
both in and out of educational institutions. 
Paraphrasing Spencer, individuals have a 
tight to succeed as well as a right to fail. 
Consequently, society, through the edu- 
cators, would provide for a sound and 
solid uniform educational system for its 
youth. Beyond this we must allow natural 
selection to sift out the Gifted, that is, 
those who will succeed with top level per- 
formance. Variations upon programming 





11 For a direct statement of this point of 
view, see B. Goldwater, The Conscience of a 
Conservative, Victor Publishing Co., Inc., 1960. 


and grouping will only interfere with nat- 
ural selection. This would be both useless, 
in the long run, as well as immoral, vio- 
lating the natural rights of students.!? 

In terms of the ends-means relations as 
conceived by Individualism, the final end, 
the goal, is the self-reliant individual. 
Giftedness will be determined in light of 
the results of free, private competition. 
Minimal social means might be used to 
make possible the development of indi- 
vidual talents. Public schools are examples 
of such minimal social means Criteria for 
Giftedness are never social, although the 
rewards of Giftedness produce power over 
the lives of others. 


MODERN LIBERALISM AND 
GIFTEDNESS 


The ultimate goal of our fourth major 
ideology is best expressed as a quality of 
human interaction. The key characteristic 
of the sought after human relationship is 
that it is constantly focused upon making 
participants increasingly more competent 
at managing their individual-social affairs. 
The focus is on living together coopera- 
tively in a highly interdependent social 
setting. As Marcus Auerlius briefly stated 
around 175 A.D.: “Men exist for the 
sake of one another. Teach them then or 
bear with them.’’2% 

The very survival of the human race 
requires the association of individuals. 
Furthermore, it is only within the web of 
relationships that constitute society that 
man acquires many of his human attri- 
butes. It is not the case of the individual 
against society. It is not the case of the 
individual being the natural starting point 
while society a derived and artificial con- 
struct. Society is as natural as the human 
organism we label “individual.” Modern 
liberalism would endorse the following 
statement of Dewey and Tufts: 


“Social ties and connections are as nat- 
ural and inevitable as are physical. Even 





12 [bid., See chapter entitled: Some Notes 
on Education. 
13 Marcus Aurelius, Meditations, VIII:59. 
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when a person is alone he thinks with 
language that is derived from associa- 
tion with others, and thinks about ques- 
tions and issues that have been born in 
intercourse. Independence of character 
and judgment is to be prized. But it is 
an independence which does not sig- 
nify separateness; it is something dis- 
played in relation to others. . . . Such 
facts are familiar and commonplace. 
Their meaning is not always so defi- 
nitely recognized—namely, that the 
human being is an individual because 
of and in relations with others.” 


Human beings are by nature interde- 
pendent. In this day and age, human be- 
ings have by nurture become highly inter- 
dependent. The developments of modern 
technology, together with the phenomenal 
growth of the world’s population are key 
factors in this development. 

Considering this fact of interdepend- 
ence, liberalism proposes that individuals 
and social groups are also interdependent 
in terms of their means-ends relation- 
ships.15 Neither one is posited strictly as 
a means nor exclusively as an end. Each 
individual is an end because he feels, 
suffers, creates, perceives the world in a 
unique fashion; he is in some respect the 
final consumer of experience. Individuals 
are also means toward the achievement 
of social ends which were developed 
through cooperative action. 

Ends and means in general are inter- 
active and continuous with each other. 
Today’s ends will be tomorrow’s means 
leading to the formulation and achieve- 
ment of tomorrow’s ends. The cycle con- 
tinues and constitutes the ever evolving 
complex of relationships which we label 
“life” or “experience.” 

14 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, N. Y., Henry 
Holt and Co., 1932, pp. 247-248. 

15 The interrelatedness of ends and means 
has been explicitly recoginzed by the United 
States Supreme Court. Repeatedly, when ad- 
judicating the constitutionality of legislative 
actions, the Court applied the following two 
phase test: 1. Is the end sought a legitimate 
one for legislative concern, and 2. Even if the 
end sought is a proper one, are the means 


chosen relevant to achieve the end and not 
destructive of other ends we wish to maintain. 
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Who would be the Gifted in terms of 
this analysis? Unfortunately, Modern 
Liberalism doesn’t provide the clear-cut 
answer available in the other ideologies, 
Since the individual is not merely a means 
toward the achievement of social ends, 
the criteria for Giftedness cannot be 
merely social. Similarly, since social 
groups are not just means toward indi. 
vidual ends, we can not use as the sole 
criteria of Giftedness a completely idio- 
syncratic measuring device. What are the 
possible exits out of this dilemma? 

It is proposed that any discussion of 
Giftedness must first specify at least two 
possible frames of reference. One of these 
would evaluate any talent from the point 
of view of one particular human being, 
the one attempting to exercise the talent 
in the process of solving his problems. 
The conclusion would follow that any 
talent constitutes Giftedness to the one 
who has it even though everybody else 
in the world could outstrip him in the 
particular dimension. 

By contrast, the second frame of refer- 
ence would provide a societal measuring 
device for what constitutes talent suff- 
ciently outstanding to be labeled Gifted- 
ness. This would be the “objective” cri- 
teria as contrasted with the foregoing 
“subjective” one. It is further proposed 
that the two frames of reference are te- 
lated and relatable; yet, can be treated as 
distinct for purposes of analysis. 

Educators must consider both of these 
frames of reference when devoloping pol- 
icies and programs for the Gifted. If the 
second criteria is used exclusively, the 
shifting demands of social efficiency 
would place only a means value on indi- 
vidual students. If, on the other hand, 
Giftedness is determined solely from the 
frame of reference of each individual, the 
inference could be logically drawn that 
the individual is always an end of social 
action but never a means. 

It follows then that the defensible cri- 
teria for Giftedness to be constant with 
Modern Liberalism would have to be a 
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multi-dimensional one. Within such cri- 
teria the ends and means nature of indi- 
vidual capabilities could be satisfied. This 
would make possible more complete de- 
velopment of individual talents to the 
benefit of both the individual and his 
society. John Dewey stated this as fol- 
lows: “But if democracy has a moral and 
ideal meaning, it is that a social return be 
demanded from all and that opportunity 
for development of distinctive capacities 
be afforded all.”26 

This point of view has significant sup- 
port in the literature, though not in the 
practices of our thousands of school dis- 
tricts. The multiple criteria of Giftedness 
adopted by the NSSE seems to represent 
one aspect of our fourth ideology. In its 
Yearbook, appearing in 1958 it is stated: 
“For this yearbook we shall use a broad 
definition of talent. The talented or gifted 
child is one who shows consistently re- 
markable performance in any worthwhile 
line of endeavor. Thus, we shall include 
not only the intellectually gifted but also 
those who show promise in music, the 
graphic arts, creative writing, dramatics, 
mechanical skills, and social leadership.’’!7 
This statement is an example of multiple 
criteria of Giftedness within the social 
frame of reference. Social efforts to ac- 
tualize these potentials would be laudable. 
To be consistent, however, with the over- 
arching ends-means relationship of Mod- 
etn Liberalism, the statement would have 
to provide for societal support for all 
individuals interested in developing what- 
ever talents they might have along any 
of these dimensions. Thus, multiple cri- 
teria for Giftedness would be satisfied 
within both individual and social frames 
of reference. 

The main concern of the writer is that 
in the overwhelming number of current 
policy statements as well as programs, the 
criteria used to establish Giftedness is 
narrow on two counts. First, it is merely 





16 J. Dewey. Democracy and Education, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1916, p. 142. 
17 Henry, N. B., op. cit., p. 19. 


social; secondly, within the social frame 
of reference it is not sufficiently multi- 
dimensional. Do we really mean to use 
our students merely as means to social 
ends? If so, are we willing to accept, 
upon examination, the probable conse- 
quences of our actions? 
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In a recent issue of the GIFTED CHILD 
QUARTERLY this column addressed itself 
primarily to the parents of academically 
gifted children who live in communities 
where no provisions are made by the 
schools to meet the needs of able students. 
Because almost any school has potential 
resources that can be offered to each 
child, it is imperative that parents find 
those resources in frequent and planned 
visits to the school. Together, parents and 
the school can marshal these resources in 
such a way that better individual oppor- 
tunities are made available. Since publi- 
cation, have any parents consistently tried 
such a planned approach to the school? 
Would you like to share experiences with 
each other through this column? 

Now, again speaking to these parents 
whose children are in schools less than 
satisfactory, what is the next step? If a 
child is musically talented, do parents 
wait for the school to identify this talent ? 
Do parents expect the school to pick the 
tutor, develop a practice schedule, or buy 
the instrument? Not usually. Parents work 
it out themselves by planning the pro- 
gram, and, as a matter of course, auto- 
matically assuming the necessary financial 
cost. Could not the parents of the academ- 
ically gifted do likewise? 

Parents of academically gifted need 
not wait for the school; and all need not 
be lost if the school fails. Specialists in 
almost any field are available in almost 
any community—and parents could ex- 
pect to buy supplies, material and private 
lessons that can provide new and chal- 
lenging experience of directed growth 
for the child. True, this will take more 
ingenuity on the part of the parents of 
the academically talented students (as 
contrasted with parents who arrange the 
necessary training for the musically in- 
clined child). It will take more thought 


THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY 


Marian Stromquist 


and imagination than most of us are in 
the habit of exerting. For example, one 
can no more say to a child, “Go to the 
library and read” than one can say “Good 
manners are listed in Emily Post.’ Good 
reading and good manners are developed 
step by step, habit by habit, example by 
example. Both start early and both need 
guidance straight through to adult life. 
Parents need to develop new habits of 
thought, but it can be done. 

One set of parents gave their two 
daughters (age 12 and 14 years with 
I.Q.’s in the 140-150 range) a present 
consisting of one free day, a round-trip 
bus ticket to the neighboring town where 
there was a historical museum, and a chal- 
lenge to come home with five new ideas 
to investigate. As part of the present the 
parents told the girls that there was an 
old typewriter in the museum that the 
curator had been unable to identify as to 
year or company of manufacture. Could 
the girls get enough markings or descrip- 
tions from the machine to trace its origin? 
With ingenious parents such as these two 
were, is it any wonder that the girls were 
joyously curious, motivated and highly 
enthusiastic? Another time one girl was 
given an old piece of flat silver with the 
mark of the maker on it. She was told 
that it was made in the United States, 
but she was to find out how, by whom 
and when. This particular project led not 
only to library investigation, but to many 
hours spent with the town’s antique 
dealer. Parents of gifted children in un- 
inspired schools need not be defeated. 

There are some cautions that should 
be mentioned as parents begin their plan- 
ning. Be flexible. Do not insist that your 
every idea or plan be followed by your 
child, but have many from which he can 
choose. Be flexible in accepting the re- 
sults your child obtains, for the curiosity, 





Mrs. STROMQUIST is both a parent of gifted and teacher of the highly endowed. Interested 
persons are invited to write her: The Laboratory School, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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the desire to know, the motivation for 
further learning are the aims of these 
activities; not perfection in specific re- 
sults. Be time conscious. Watch out for 
too many activities structured in any one 
day especially through the school months. 
Most schools offer so many activities that 
children go to as a line of least resistance 
that parent-child pursuits may be left out 
just from lack of proper evaluation of any 
day’s activities. The gifted child needs his 
“dreaming time’’ too. Perfect attendance 
at school is not necessarily a fruitful goal, 
and with care a wise parent could let his 
gifted child miss school when a block of 
time for a big idea is what the child 
needs. Research says that gifted children 
can do the regular school program in 
from 20 to 60% less time than the aver- 
age, so let him have the saved time when 
his grades are up. 





(Continued from page 87) 
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BRIEFING THE JOURNALS | 


Riers, ELLEN and others “The Iden- 
tification of Creativity in Adolescents.” 
]. of Educational Psychology. 51 (Dec. 
1960) 346-51. Seven Guilford creativity 
tests were given 114 junior high students 
of above average IQ and achievement 
and results compared with teacher ratings 
of creativity and with each other. Tests 
of originality correlated more highly than 
ideational fluency. Teacher ratings were 
not consistent. These tests seem as suit- 
able for younger groups as for Air Force 
Cadets. 


UHLINGER, CAROLYN and STEPHENS, 
M. W. “Relations of Academic Motiva- 
tion to Academic Achievement in Stu- 
dents of Superior Ability.” J. of Edu- 
cational Psychoiogy. 51 (Oct. 1960) 259- 
66. Using 72 National Merit Finalists 
failed to find much correlation between 
various measures of need, achievement 
and little relationship between any of 
them and achievement measures. 


WALLEN, N. E. and STECENSON, G. 
M. “Stability and Correlated of Judged 
Creativity in Fifth Grade Writings.” J]. 
Educational Psychology. 51 (Oct. 1960) 
273-6. With 63 students and five teacher 
judges, writer finds stability of judges 
scorings of creativity and high correla- 
tions with general intelligence, academic 
proficiency and (to a lesser extent) with 
social adjustment. 
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being done on the annual college survey. 
(Readers are kindly invited to forward 
their course listings on the gifted for the 
summer of 1962). 
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proclamations commemorating National 
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untiring efforts in the formation and ex- 
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| NOTES AND NEWS 


Now is the time to encourage high 
school boys and girls in your charge, tal- 
ented in the arts, and in literary fields, to 
enter the Scholastic Magazine Annual 
competitions. Entry dates close after the 
first of the year. Write to 33 W. 42 St., 
New York 36, N.Y., for full details. 


Special programs were held in various 
parts of the U.S.A. in honor of National 
Gifted Child Week, observed the last 
week in October. Since this will annually 
be observed, plan now for events to com- 
memorate this date in 1962. 





What better gift could you give to a 
perceptive adult, parent, teacher or friend 
of a gifted child, than a subscription to 
THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY? 








THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1960. 


CASH BALANCE, January 1, 1960 
CASH RECEIPTS: 

Memberships 

Contributions 

Publications 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Secretarial Hel 
The Gifted Child Quarterly 
Postage, Mailing 
Office Expense 
Phone Expense 
Convention Expense 
Book Fund for Needy Children 
Professional Expense 
Liaison Expense 
Membership Expense 
Publication Expense 
Freight Expense 


CASH ON DEPOSIT at Citizens 
Bank of St. Bernard, Dec. 31, 1960 
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$1,050.00 


$2,890.79 
1,061.70 


1,464.88 5,417.37 


6,467.37 


375.30 
3,677.96 
205.40 
87.38 
14.08 
208.09 
31.40 
25.00 
342.20 
6.75 
46.20 
15.90 5,035.66 





$1,431.71 
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at FRIENDS OF THE GIFTED— 

or, } GIVE “‘THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY” 

~ AS A UNIQUELY HELPFUL GIFT TO: 

AR Your Children’s Teachers 

1 | Your Perceptive Adult Friends . . . Relatives 
And Your Would Be . . . Relatives .. . 

- National Association for Gifted Children 


409 Clinton Springs Avenue 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio 


ng Dear Sir: 





















































nal My boy friend is a teacher who is very interested in the problem of the gifted 
ne, child. He has just seen issues of your quarterly and was quite enthusiastic 
for > about their content. 
eit As a Christmas present, | should like to give him of THE GIFTED CHILD 
eX- QUARTERLY: 
v.1 one copy of all issues v.3 one copy of all issues 
= v.2 one copy of all issues v.4 one copy of all issues 
ous v.5 one copy of all issues 
nal If these could be rushed, | should appreciate it very much. 
Please send the issues and the bill to me. 
| mi Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
MISS G. W. 
-a RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
snd | | 
to | 2 ee ee ee ee ee ae 
Y? | Please send National Association for 3 
— l| Gifted Children Gift Memberships to: NAME 
| 1 STREET 
NAME 
- CITY ZONE STATE 
| STREET C Send Gift Card signed as follows: 
| CITY — lS On ee 
1.37 TOTAL 
7.37 [] Send Gift Card signed as follows: DUES 
| si Re eT os ee ee ee Your name and address ENCLOSED $ 
2 : NAME 
NAME 
STREET 
| STREET 
| CITY ZONE STATE 
CITY ZONE STATE Annual dues of $5.00 (minimum) include 
: : . subscription to The Gifted Child Quarterly. 
CL) Send Gift Card signed as follows: Allowing for postage differentials, remit 
Seda dias aavi coo catass sacs ee ecsuetcca acetates $5.00 for U.S. & Poss., $6.00, Canada, $8.00 
5.66 GC-62 elsewhere. 
! 
1.71 
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TO BE CONSIDERED FOR THE PROGRAM PLEASE: 


1. 
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CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS 
FOR THE 1962 NAGC, 9TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


APRIL 25-28, 1962, HOTEL SHERMAN, ) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Contact the Committee Chairman of your intent, immediately. 


Prepare manuscript full length in final edited form. Type in triplicate, 
double space, using one inch margin, 8/2 x 11 Bond paper. 


Reading time: 20 minutes. The paper may be read narrative in style, 


report read, and 100 copies of the Research Report for audience and news 
releases, when the paper is presented. 


Include your name, title, institution or agency address (street, city, and 
state, plus your plans for audio visual aids, and handing out the report 
of your study). 


Final copy must be received by the Chairman, no later than February 15, 
1962. 


Submit your manuscripts to: 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 CLINTON SPRINGS AVENUE 

CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 


| 
reserving the more technical details, if so desired. Both the non-technical 
| 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL ESSAY CONTEST FOR TEACHERS 





The Topic Is 





An Experience With a Gifted Child Which Taught Me the Most 


It is commonly agreed that the fruits of the gifted influence the destiny of 
mankind. However, not always do we immediately realize that a particular 
gifted child has done something for us. We do know that both schools and 
parents repeatedly indicate that programming for the gifted results in im- 
proved provisions for all children. Here again, however, before this is realized, 
much time has often elapsed. Historically, many gifted persons have suffered 
needlessly, with little recognition and acceptance accorded them during their 
lifetime. 


As we appreciate our gifted more, we can begin to realize that our 
present, as well as our future, is immediately rewarded by their contributions. 
| What experiences have you had which in retrospect made your life a fuller 
one? Do share with us—AN EXPERIENCE WITH A GIFTED CHILD WHICH 
TAUGHT ME THE MOST. 


Please note: 


1. Essays are to be typewritten, double spaced, in duplicate, from 
500 to a maximum of 2000 words in length. 


2. Entries should include, on a separate sheet of paper, the writer's 
| name, address, school connection, grade, subjects and fields taught. 





3. Manuscripts should be addressed to The National Association 
for Gifted Children, Miss M. Joy Manthey, Chairman, The Contest Committee, 
The Child Guidance Home, 3140 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio, and post- 
marked no later than February 15, 1962. 


| 4. The essay judged best will be reprinted in THE GIFTED CHILD 
} QUARTERLY. In addition, first, second, and third prize winners will be honored 
| with special Certificates of Merit. 







We are indebted to the following persons who share the responsibility for the Contest 
Committee: Milton J. Saslaw, M.D., Director, Research Children’s Cardiac Hospital, Miami, Fla.; 
Walter B. Barbe, Head, Special Ed., Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; and M. Joy Manthey, 
Principal, The Child Guidance Home, Cincinnati, Ohio, who is Chairman. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS |! 


John C. 


CassiDy, VIOLA and FLESHER, MARIE, A 
Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
on the Gifted. Columbus: Ohio State 
University, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, 1960, 172 pp. 


This booklet contains 718 annotated 
citations in four sections: general, charac- 
teristics, programs, and personnel. It 
compares favorably with anything else 
available. There is a thorough index at 
the end, covering subject headings. The 
bibliography covers an indefinite period 
from the 1920’s to 1958, and is selective 
rather than comprehensive. It is particu- 
larly full in notices of programs and prac- 
tice. The annotations are full and com- 
plete and the production is well done 
and comparatively free from errors. 


Drews, ELIZABETH (Ed.) Guidance for 
the Academically Talented Student. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association Project for the Academical- 
ly Talented Student. 144 pages, $1, 
1961. 


Latest of the continuing series under 
the direction of Dr. Charles Bish and 
co-sponsored by the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, many of whose 
members helped in the preparation, this 
booklet will be a useful addition to an 
area which has been previously poorly 
covered. There are five chapters on iden- 
tification, motivation, education provi- 
sions, counseling and research responsi- 
bilities, plus three appendices, in-school 
programs, summer school programs, and 
a short bibliography. The booklet is 
weakest in omitting reference to scholar- 
ship aids, and other practical advice about 
college-going, but it contains a good deal 
of value to the elementary and secondary 
guidance program. 
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Gowan 
EverETT, S. (Editor). Programs for the 





| 


Gifted: A Case Book in Secondary | 


Education. (15th Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society). New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. $5.50. 300 pp. 


This casebook which is confined to the 
problems of the education of the gifted 
in secondary schools contains four parts; 
1) Orientation, 2) Programs from 
Abroad, 3) Programs in the U. S. and 
4) Conclusion. The book is strongest in 
presenting new material in the theoreti- 
cal and historical aspect; a rather good 
job is done in tracing the contributions 
of Continental education in this regard, 
(Although important contributions of the 
academy in America, still seén in such 
independent schools as Groton, Andover, 
Lawrenceville and Culver are  over- 
looked. ) 

The volume also describes six opera- 
tional programs: 1) the Lewis County, 
New York experiment, 2) enrichment in 
the Germantown Friends School, 3) the 
University High School at Ohio State 
University, 4) The Grant High School 
in Portland, Oregon, and 5) the Evanston 
Township High School, Illinois, 6) The 
Bronx High School of Science. Useful as 
this kind of descriptive material can be, 
it needs tying together with discussion of 
curriculum, guidance and administrative 
procedures applicable in more generalized 
circumstances, and this the book does not 
attempt. Among other germane and im 
portant topics which could well be, but 
are not, a part of this volume are: fuller 
discussion of the importance of advanced 
placement, and early entrance into col- 
lege, problems of grading in ability 
grouped or honor sections, analysis of 
the Conant recommendations for high 
schools, efforts of Foundations and agen- 
cies, such as the Carnegie Foundation and 





Dr. GowAn is Professor of Education, State College, Northridge, California. 
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the National Education Association Pro- 
ject for the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent, which latter project has been 
concerned primarily with secondary school 
students. Another similar project (The 
Superior and Talented Student Project of 
the North Central Organization) is not 
mentioned although much of its scope 
and output is directly pertinent. Except 
as noted above the book does not offer 
competition to the publications of either 
of these Projects nor to the 1958 Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
Yearbook. It is well written in its limited 
scope, but it is far too narrow for a 
general text on this important and grow- 
ing subject. 


FREEHILL, M. F. Gifted Children Their 
Psychology and Education. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1961. $5.50 412 pp. 


This volume is another in the spate of 
mediocre and unimaginative books about 
superior and talented children. One some- 
times wonders if better results would not 
be obtained by having bright children 
write about average adults. In 16 chapters 
the book discusses needs for intelligence 
in our society, identification processes, 
characteristics of talent, growth of intel- 
ligence, administrative practices, curricu- 
lum considerations, various subject areas, 
parents, vocational planning, and emo- 
tional and character development. The 
book adds nothing new to what has al- 
ready been done; it does not bear com- 
parison with the NSSE 1958 Yearbook, 
(nor even with Witty’s 1951 volume for 
that matter). It is utterly stereotyped and 
without new material of any description. 

There is for example little discussion 
of creativity, although this is one of the 
important new dimensions of the sub- 
ject. There is also little on the problem 
of underachievement, although this is 
another growing edge. There is no indi- 
cation on the part of the writer that 
guidance of the gifted is an important 
topic, though here too there has been re- 
cent advance. The efforts of research in 


recent years, the activities of Foundations, 
agencies and organizations, go almost 
completely unnoticed. There is little treat- 
ment of peripheral issues such as early 
entrance to school, college programs for 
the gifted, leadership training, need 
achievement, and similar topice. The au- 
thor has a somewhat classical view of 
the whole subject: indeed the book reads 
as though it might have been written in 
the late 1940’s (Terman and Holling- 
worth are the two authors most cited.) 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this 
situation is that the author has published 
so little in this area previously, and does 
not seem very familiar with current peo- 
ple in the field. One misses the names 
for example of such contributors to recent 
literature on the gifted as Abraham, Bish, 
Bowman, Bryan, Cornog, Drews, Flieg- 
ler, Gallagher, Jones, Kough, Martinson, 
Newland, Oswalt, Pregler, Stalnaker, 
Taylor, and Torrence. 

The author means well, and it’s a 
beautiful job of printing. Beyond that 
the reader takes his chances. 





BE A LIFE MEMBER OF NAGC 

















A number of NAGC members noted 
the various committees listed in the last 
issue of the Q and have volunteered their 
services. It is hoped that more friends 
and members of the NAGC will be 
similarly inspired, and will indicate their 
interests. 
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Letters to the Editor | 


THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY 


Between publication dates of THE QUARTERLY, many hundreds of communica. 
tions reach the desk of the editor. Some of these seek information readily answered, 
briefly and routinely. Others require more extensive and specific thought, as well a 
outside help. This editorial space will be devoted to sharing such letters in the hope 
that our readers will appreciate the insights afforded. Your comments are invited. 


Program Revisions for the Gifted 


At the present time, we have a faculty 
committee meeting once a month #o con- 
sider program revision for the talented 
and gifted students in our system. Ours 
is a rather large system of approximately 
8,000 students with a growth rate of 
about ten percent per year. The commit- 
tee’s main emphasis concerns the pro- 
gramming for these high ability students 
at elementary and junior high levels. In 
looking through the pamphlet, Encourag- 
ing the Excellent, 1 notice that you have 
been connected with a program for the 
high ability student. I would appreciate 
it very much if you could send me any 
information or ideas on programming for 
the talented and gifted student at the 
elementary and junior high level. 


Some of the questions which have 
come up involve the following: 
1. How much should be done at the 


elementary level to set up special 
programs for the gifted? 


2. Should the program at these two 
levels be one of enrichment or 
grouping? 

3. How early should these programs 
be started? 

4. Is it usual to group the talented 
and gifted together or to set up 
classes for a very few in the gifted 
category ? 

Sincerely, 

J. R. S., Director of Guidance 
Central School District 

New York 
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A, F. I. 


We are indeed pleased to learn that 
you have an active committee meeting on 
the gifted. May I extend my congratula. 
tions, and urge you to consider this the 
basis for forming a permanent chapter 
of NAGC to lend your efforts the con- 
tinued support needed if your program 
is to survive and thrive. Further informe: 
tion on the formation of a local chapter 
will be forwarded you on request. 

The questions you ask are indeed 
crucial ones, and I might add they te. 
main unresolved as far as available de. 
finitive research. What you do, however, 
is dependent on one other variable which 
your letter did not mention. What is the 
incidence of giftedness in your popula- 
tion? 

In all honesty it would be possible to 
write a documented research paper in 
answer to each of the questions you ask, 
and it is hoped your decisions will be 
based and fortified on such findings. 
However, I shall make an effort to answer 
each of the items briefly. 


1. HOW EARLY SHOULD PRO- 
GRAMS FOR THE GIFTED BE 
STARTED? 

Some schools feel this should begin in 
the preschool period, and we know of 
systems where such study groups for the 
parents of gifted children have been 
formed. Other schools feel that early 
entrance into school is soon enough, and 
that whatever the individual teacher can 
do on her own, is good enough. Still 
others are of the opinion that no stone 
should be left unturned at the elementary 
level, and will do everything in their 
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power to give the gifted the opportunity 
to work together. This sometimes results 
in transporting the child dozens of miles 
out of the school district itself. 


2. HOW MUCH SHOULD BE DONE 
AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 
TO SET UP SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE GIFTED? 


In answer here, some schools feel the 
proper response is nothing. The rational 
is that in an average group of children, 
the self-concepts of the gifted ones will 
be more realistic, in terms of the child's 
realizing who he is, and what he should 
expect of himself. Which brings us to 
your next question. 


3. SHOULD THE PROGRAM BE ONE 
OF ENRICHMENT OR GROUP- 
ING? 


In actual practice many schools find 
the best answer to this is both. If 
for part of the day the child is permitted 
to remain with his own peer group 
chronologically, his ultimate self con- 
cepts may be more accurate. On the other 
hand many studies of the gifted reiterate 
that talents become apparent in early 
youth and encouragement is best ini- 
tially provided then. This manifests itself 
in many ways: tutors, special instruction 
in the school, small research groups, ex- 
cused absences from schools for visits to 
points of interest, with persons of prom- 
inence visiting the school and to specially 
scheduled activities as well as regularly 
scheduled enrichment events in the com- 
munity. 

4. IS IT USUAL TO GROUP TAL- 
ENTED AND GIFTED TOGETH- 
ER OR TO SET UP CLASSES FOR 


A VERY FEW IN THE GIFTED 
CATEGORY ? 


Here again one can find schools whose 
practices exemplify both approaches. In 
those districts where there are relatively 
few gifted children; the cut off point for 
admission to classes for the gifted is as 
low as 115 1.Q., and even lower. The 
reasoning being that it is not economical 


to make provisions for a group of gifted 
who are but a very small segment of the 
total population. This has the danger of 
providing a watering down of the pro- 
gram on the one hand, and possibly ex- 
erting too much pressure on those who 
are only moderately gifted, striving to 
keep up with the high expected per- 
formance levels of the very gifted. Other 
schools take the attitude that if we are 
to meet the needs of the gifted, we need 
to think about each of our gifted ones in 
an individual way. This means that the 
first thing we worry about is how to 
secure a Consultant for the gifted, even 
if we share this person with one or more 
neighboring school districts. This person 
serves the function of constantly evalu- 
ating the progress of each individual 
child, and providing support to the ideas 
of individual teachers as well as acting 
as a resource person who is able to pro- 
duce alternative solutions to problems of 
the teachers. 

It is hoped these suggestions will 
prove of help to you, spurring you on 
in your planning and thinking, that you 
may evolve a most successful program 
for the gifted in your school district. 


A. F. 1. 





Teachers of the Gifted 


We on the Campus 
would be interested in an evaluation of 
your experiences as a visiting professor 
here. 





B. G. F., Dean Dept. of Ed. 
College University 
Several States, U.S.A. 


Your kind thoughtfulness in request- 
ing my reactions to my experiences on 
your campus are much appreciated. In 
reply, I am happy to respond that as a 
guest Prof. the experience was a pleasing 
one from two points of view. Fellow 
staff members were friendly and helpful 
beyond the call of duty, and the grad- 
uate students enrolled in the workshop 


on the gifted were in general of superior 
caliber. 
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Many teachers report that their super- 
visors and principals do not grant them 
permission to put into practice some of 
the modes of meeting the needs of the 
gifted which they have learned research 
recommends. My own experiences with 
teachers includes persons from twenty- 
two states. I am told by colleagues on 
both the East and West coasts, that 
teachers there feel a similar lack of free- 
dom. This is indeed an anomaly. With 
teachers so in demand, and tenure across 
the country, for the most part, a reality, 
why should they feel fearful of providing 
for the gifted, lest they incur the wrath 
of the administration? 

You may be interested in the com- 
ments of members of the workshop on 
the gifted. The teachers said they: 

1. “Had never before thought about 

the gifted—one way or another.” 

2. “Realize now that there have been 
many gifted in their classes whom 
they overlooked.” 

3. “Felt impelled to contact some of 
the parents of gifted children they 
had not identified in previous 
years.” 

4. “Wish they felt secure about atti- 
tudes of their administrators that 
their new found knowledge of and 
on the gifted might be freely used.” 

5. “Were happy to have been intro- 
duced to this new field of educa- 
tion and psychology of the gifted, 
they feel greater competence and 
confidence teaching the gifted.” 

It is hoped that these remarks were of 
the nature you desired. If I can be of 
further assistance to you, please let me 
know. 


A. F. 1. 





Gifted Spellers 


I have in my fourth grade class a 
number of children who already know 
all the words in our fourth grade speller, 
and the school year is just beginning. 
What can I do to help them? What 
should these boys and girls do during 
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the time the rest of the class is engaged 
in the regular spelling? 
A. G., Fourth Grade Teacher 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


The easiest way would be to give them 
a more difficult speller, but that is against 
the philosophy of our enrichment pro- 


gtam—that would be an accelerated pro. | 


gram. 

In such a situation, I make the follow. 
ing suggestions or similar ones to the 
teachers with whom I am working: 


1. Be sure they know the meanings of 
the words and can use them in sentences, 

2. Ideas for vocabulary building— 
study derivation and origin of words, 
names, places and persons. (Two good 
references—Lambert, Eloise, Our Lan- 
guage—T he Story of the Words We Use, 
Lambert-Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co,; 
Epstein, Sam and Beryl, The First Book 
of Words, Franklin Watts, Inc. 

3. Make up cross-word puzzles, ana- 
grams and scrabble. 

4. Study the history of languages. 

5. Develop lists of synonyms and 
homonyms. 

6. Analyze words with similar mean- 
ings to differentiate shades of meaning. 

7. Write letters requesting material 
for units covered in their classwork. 

8. Write book reviews and character 
sketches. 

9. Write autobiographies. 

10. Prepare folios of information and 
materials to exchange with children from 
other parts of the country and from other 
countries. 

11. Compile table of contents and 
glossary for class scrapbook. 

There are many, many other enrich- 
ment ideas, but I hope the few above 
will give you some help. 


Gladys Grimjes, 


Consultant for the Rapid 
Learner Program 

Fort Dodge Public Schools 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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by Elisa Bialk 


, ana- they are just as stimulating for the 8th grader. 
Illustrated throughout. Curriculum oriented. 128 
5. pages, Cloth reinforced, 6”x8”. Each book $2.50 


and list. $1.88 net, postpaid Delightful family stories for the precocious who 


want something more than a picture story. All 
about the pony, Tizz, and the delightful Hill fam- 
ily. Each book has suspense and satistaction. All 
at 2nd grade level; interest level to 4th. Illus- 
trated. 96 pages, cloth reinforced, 7”x9”. Each 


mean- | Cumberland Gap and Trails West 
ning. Mail Riders 

aterial } Pioneers on Early Waterways 

& 


Wagons Over the Mountains 





uracter book $2.50 list “$1.88 net, postpaid 
Explorers in a New World ae 
Heroes of the Western Outposts = Sa ae 
n and Hunters Blaze the Trails I2Z On a Fack Trip 
. from Log Fort Adventures Tizz 
. other Men on Iron Horses Tizz and Company 
Settlers on a Strange Shore = “ = Claus 
; and Steamboats to the West izz Takes a Trip 
»nrich- See all 11 FRONTIERS OF AMERICA books See all 6 TIZZ books on approval for only 
pee on approval for only $20.68 net, postpaid. $11.28 net, postpaid. 
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